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Saint Francis of Assisi 


Francis of Assisi was born the son 
of a wealthy merchant in 1182. He 
was first a soldier and a pleasure 
loving youth of the world. During 
one of the conflicts of the times, he 
was imprisoned for many months in 
the prisons at Perugia. It was there 
that he was transformed by divine 
grace. Francis had started out on 
a military campaign, but now turn- 
ed back to undertake a_ spiritual 
warfare. The Holy Gospels became 
the guide of his life, and, having cast 
aside the material attractions of this 
world, he was wedded to Lady Pov- 
erty, as he expressed it. Barefoot, 
he went from place to place visiting 
and serving the sick and poor and 
preaching. 


At twenty-five he left his father’s house permanently. Others, 
seeing the simplicity and the sanctity of his life, joined him and formed 
the nucleus of the Order of Friars Minor. St. Francis loved God 
with a burning love. He undertook to teach his generation and all 
generations the spiritual language of humility and love. He led the 
people to a deeper devotion to Christ. In his age of materialism he 
set the example for clergy and people of detachment from worldly 
wealth and worldly honors, and Christ was his All in all. In Article 
III of the Apology of the Augsburg Confession (Of Love and the Ful- 
filling of the Law), the faith of St. Francis is lauded, together with St. 
Anthony, St. Bernard, St. Dominic and other holy fathers. Francis 
was an outstanding reformer of the Church, bringing into his age a 
current of new life conformed to the Gospel of the eternal Son of God, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. His influence endures to this day. He re- 
mains among the best loved saints of Christendom. 


Francis entered the fulness of eternal life at sunset on October 3, 
1226 at Assissi, the place of his birth. With the praises of his God and 
Savior on his lips, he greeted his sister,, Death. 
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Propers for the Feast of St- Francis, 


Confessor 
(October 4) 


Introit: Mihi autem absit 


Antiphon (Galatians 6) God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world. 

(Psalm 142) I cried unto the Lord with my voice; with my voice unto 
the Lord did I make my supplication. 

Glory be to the Father, etc. 

The Antiphon is repeated. 


Collect 
Let us pray. O God, Who dost vouchsafe to reveal Thyself to the 
meek and lowly of heart; mercifully grant that, after the example of 
Thy holy servant Francis, we may learn to esteem the wisdom of this 
world as foolishness, and to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified; through Jesus Christ our Lord, etc. 


The Epistle: Galatians 6:14-18 

Brethren: God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I un- 
to the world. For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. And as many as 
walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon 
the Israel of God. From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear 
in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 


Gradual: Os justi 
(Psalm 37) The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his 
tongue talketh of judgment. 
V. The law of his God is in his heart: none of his steps shall slide. 
Alleluia, alleluia. V. Francis poor and lowly doth enter heaven rich, 
and is honored with the songs of heaven. Alleluia. 


The Holy Gospel: St. Matthew 11:25-30 


At that time: Jesus answered and said; I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for 
so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father. And no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
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laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 

Offertory: Veritas mea 


(Psalm 89) My faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him: and in 
my name shall his horn be exalted. 


After the Offertory 

Let us pray. Sanctify, O Lord, we beseech Thee, this our service 
on the festival of blessed Saint Francis, and of Thy mercy, cleanse us 
from the defilement of all our iniquities. Through. 

Communion: Fidelis servus 
(St. Luke 12) A faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord hath 
made ruler over his household: to give them their portion of meat in 
due season. 
Postcommunion 

Let us pray. O Lord, Who didst vouchsafe to illumine Thy Church 
by the wondrous example of Thy blessed Confessor Saint Francis: 
grant, we beseech Thee; that the bounty of Thy heavenly grace may 
evermore increase and multiply Thy holy Church. Through. 


Saint Francis’ Sermon to the Birds 


When St. Francis drew 
nigh unto Bevagna he 
came upon a spot wherein a 
great number of birds of 
many species were gathered 
together. When the holy 
man of God saw them, he 
ran with all speed unto the 
place and greeted them as if 
they possessed human un- 
derstanding. They all wait- 
ed and turned toward him, 
those that were perched on 
bushes bending their heads 
as he drew nigh them, and 
looking on him in unwonted 
wise, while he came right 
among them, and diligently 
exhorted them all to hear the word of God, saying: “My brothers the 
birds, much ought ye to praise your Creator, Who hath clothed you 
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with feathers and given you wings to fly, and hath made over unto 
you the pure air, and careth for you without your taking thought for 
yourselves.” While he was speaking unto them these and other like 
words, the little birds—behaving themselves in wondrous wise—be- 
gan to stretch their necks, to spread their wings, to open their beaks 
and to look intently on him. He, with wondrous fervor of spirit, pass- 
ed in and out among them, touching them with his habit, nor did one 
of them move from the spot until he had made the sign of the Cross 
over them and given them leave; then, with the blessing of the man of 
God, they all flew away together. All these things were witnessed by 
his companions that stood awaiting him by the way. 


Canticle of the Sun 


O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to Thee belong praise, glory, 
and all blessing! 

Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures. and specially our 
brother the sun, who br:ngs us the day, and who brings us the light; 
fair is he, and shining with a very great splendor: O Lord, he signifies 
to us Thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and for the stars, the 
which He has set clear and lovely in heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, and for air and cloud, 
calms and all weather, by the which Thou upholdest in life all crea- 
tures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is very serviceable un- 
to us, and humble, and precious, and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through whom Thou givest 
us light in the darkness; and he is bright, and pleasant, and very 
mighty, and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the which doth sus- 
tain us and keep us, and bringeth forth divers fruits, and flowers of 
many colors, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one another for his 
love’s sake, and who endure weakness and tribulation; blessed are 
they who peaceably shall endure, for Thou, O most Highest, shall give 
them a crown! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the body, from 
whom no man escapeth. Woe to him who dieth in mortal sin! Bless- 
ed are they who are found walking by Thy most holy will, for the sec- 
ond death shall have no power to do them harm. 

Praise ye, and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks unto Him, and 
serve Him with great humility. 
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The Plainsong Tradition in the Church of 
the Augsburg Confession 


The Church of the Augsburg Confession 
maintains the traditional music of Western 
Christendom, the Gregorian Chant, in her 
Services. Each century bears witness to 
the stability of the chant. It is true that at 
one time the chant was almost eliminated 
from the Services of the Church. Such loss 
of the chant, however, was due largely to 
the times and influences which modified and 
destroyed the use of the traditional music 
not only in one segment of, but well nigh 
throughout all of the Church catholic. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the use of the chant gradually be- 
came less and less general, although individ- 
ual parishes, especially some of the larger 
city churches, continued choral Services to 
a marked degree. In the eighteenth cen- 

oy tury chant was greatly reduced and in some 

areas of the Church it was practically si- 

lenced. Simultaneously with the renewal of interest in the liturgy an 
upsurge and a revival of the chant occurred in the nineteenth century. 
In the twentieth century the restoration continues unabated, and the 
chant is gaining a strong foothold in many average parish churches. 

The Church of the Augsburg Confession inherited a situation in 
Church music which in some respects cried for reform. The music 
of the Church in the sixteenth century was no longer the Gregorian 
chant of the golden era, the sixth to the tenth centuries. In addition 
to the intricate melodies of the Propers of the Mass, many elaborate 
melodies were used for the Ordinary, the people’s part of the Mass. 
Because of these difficult melodies the people could not properly par- 
ticipate in their part of the Liturgy. Thus the entire Mass became a 
duet between the priest and a specially trained group of singers. The 
use of Latin, no longer common among the people, was not favorable 
for general participation in the music of the Church. Polyphony arose 
and was favored everywhere. The catholic ideal of congregation to- 
gether with clergy and choir, each participating in particular sections 
of the Liturgy, was lost. 

In theory the Reformers, headed by Luther, realized the need of the 
vernacular and the principle of general participation of the congrega- 
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tion. In practice, however, they were not too successful. Two types 
of music were used, the traditional Gregorian Chant with text in Latin 
or the vernacular, and hymns in the vernacular. The latter were in- 
troduced in some Church Orders as parts of the Mass. These hymns 
were to take the place of the Gloria in Excelsis, Creed, Sanctus, or 
other parts of the Mass. This innovation gained many followers. 
However, the practice is no longer adhered to extensively. Liturgical 
scholars and church musicians as a whole see no reason for substitut- 
ing hymns for the traditional liturgical numbers of the Mass. 

Just as the Mass was retained by the Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, so also the Chant remained in use everywhere. Luther re- 
garded the Mass as the accepted form of Divine Service, embodying 
the best Christian thought of the centuries. He devised no new Ser- 
vice, which could be construed as a mark of personal attachment to 
him or as a badge of a new party within the Church. He approved 
likewise the traditional music of the Church, rooted in the catholic 
traditions. Luther’s musical efforts are too well known to receive 
complete attention here. Suffice it to say that for his first Mass, the 
Formula Missae of 1523, he suggested no new music. For his second 
Mass, the German Mass of 1526, he employed a Gregorian Psalm tone 
for the Introit. The Epistle and the Gospel were to be chanted ac- 
cording to Psalm tones and melodic patterns which are still used when 
singing the Passions of Holy Week in the Roman Church today. In 
both efforts to establish an evangelical Mass Luther remained consist- 
ent about the use of the chant. In addition his Litany of 1529 and his 
remarks about chant in the Preface to “Christian Songs for Use at 
Funerals” in 1542 show that Luther retained the Gregorian Chant 
rather extensively, besides the polyphonic music and the introduction 
of the newer element of hymnody. 

An examination of the Church Orders (Kirchenordnungen) and the 
Cantionales or Choir books of the sixteenth century reveals a rather 
close adherence to the pattern set by Luther and the musicians who 
assisted him. Polyphonic music remained the specialty of a group of 
trained singers. However, Gregorian Chant, continued its primary 
place in Church music. 

Instead of vague generalities concerning the chant in that era, per- 
haps the examination of specific Church Orders and Cantionales will 
help to point up our contention concerning the Gregorian tradition in 
the Church. We shall investigate a Church Order and a Cantionale 
which date back to about 1550. The Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion was established for two decades. We are therefore close enough 
to Luther and to the beginning of things, yet far enough removed 
from the beginning to see the pattern as it developed and crystallized 
after about twenty-five years of the Formula Missae. 

The Church Order chosen for analysis is the Order for the Mecklen- 
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burg Churches, 1552. (The official title is: Kirchenordnung: Wie es 
mit christlicher Lere/reichung der Sacrament/Ordination der Diener 
des Evangelij/ordentlichen Ceremonien/in den Kirchen/Visitation/ 
Consistori und Schulen/ Im Herzogthumb zu Meckelnburg 
etc. gehalten wird. Wittenberg, 1552) This order is one of a gen- 
eral type of Church Orders prevailing in northern and central Ger- 
many. 

Some of the priest’s parts carry no melodies. Apparently these are 
not given because they are traditional melodies constantly in use. It 
is taken for granted that the priest is familiar with the music. Some 
melodies are given and these have the usual Gregorian notation. 

An Order is suggested for “parish churches of the cities and where 
schools are maintained. (page 79). “On the eve of Sundays, and on 
other holy eves and feast days in the afternoon, Vespers shall be sung 
at the usual time. Namely the pupils (shall chant) some two or three 
Psalms and the Antiphons of the Sunday or feast, followed by a Re- 
sponsory or hymn. Thereupon a lad shall read a Lesson from the 
New Testament in Latin, and another lad the same lesson in German. 
After the Lesson the Magnificat is sung, sometimes in Latin, some- 
times in German, also with an Antiphon of the Sunday or feast. The 
Priest thereupon reads a Collect and the choir closes with the Benedi- 
camus Domino or (the hymns) “Lord keep us steadfast in Thy Word,” 
or “Grant us Graciously Thy Peace”). After Vespers the priest shall 
hear Confession, instruct and comfort with Absolution the people who 
desire to communicate on the following day”. Here Latin and Ger- 
man are used for the Minor Services, and traditional chant melodies 
are retained. 

The section of this Church Order which is of greatest interest to us 
is the following part called “The Mass or Communion”. “The Choir 
chants the Introit of the Sunday or feast. Kyrie eleison follows. 
Gloria in Excelsis is intoned and ‘Et in terra’ or ‘Allein Gott in der 
HGh’ sei Ehr’ is sung. (The Allein Gott refers to the versified Gloria). 
Dominus vobiscum or/The Lord be with you is chanted. The Choir 
answers: Et cum spiritu tuo or/and with thy spirit. Thereupon the 
priest chants the Collect in German, clearly and articulately, (fein 
deutlich) so that the entire congregation may say Amen and cry unto 
God together with the priest.” 

The first item with notes is the Credo intonation. The simple mel- 
ody, Do La Ti La Sol Do Re, is given for the Latin text. An elaborate 
melody follows. The rubric continues: “After that the Choir sings 
‘Patrem omnipotentem’, according to the usual notes.” The entire 
Credo melody is printed. Do clef is used as the signature on a five 
line staff. The peculiar intonation of Sol leading upward toward the 
fifth on Re to the seventh, the Fa, occurs repeatedly in the composi- 


tion. The notation is in the form of square notes for groups of notes, 
and diamond shaped notes for a single note to a syllable. At “et in- 
carnatus est” etc., single square notes are apparently used for the pur- 
pose of emphasis. 

After the Credo melody the rubric directs: “After th's the entire 
congregation sings ‘Wir glauben all an einen Gott’”. Whether this 
versified form of the Creed was sung in addit'on to the usual Credo is 
not stated. If both forms were sung the unusual rubric after the 
Sermon becomes more understandable. Perhaps too much time was 
taken up at this point and the Liturgy therefore was cut elsewhere. 
The rubric referred to states: “So es die Zeit leidet mag der Priester 
Praefation singen”. “If time permits the priest may chant the Pre- 
face in German or Latin, beginning with these words Dominus vobis- 
cum or/der Herr sei mit Euch”. The Preface melodies with Latin 
text are given together with the preceding Preface dialogue at the 
close of the Order of Service. Sanctus is sung in Latin, or the Ger- 
man ‘Isaiah, mighty seer of old’ may be sung. The latter is Luther’s 
versified form in the German Mass of 1526. The melody of the Our 
Father is given on fourlined staff with German text. The melody is 
the same as that which is generally called the Bugenhagen Weise of 
1528. The melody of the Verba is that of Bugenhagen. (Sixth mode). 

Hymns are to be sung during the Communion. 

Another Church Order to be used in village churches without a 
choir or school is given. It too is called the Mass or Communion. It 
differs primarily from the first Order in regard to the use of the ver- 
nacular. Everything is to be sung or chanted in German. A German 
Psalm is sung as the Introit. The German Kyrie and versified Ger- 
man Gloria are suggested. The Salutation is given in German only. 
After the Epistle a German Psalm is to be sung. Epistle and Gospel 
are said without note. The Credo intonation is the only item with 
Latin text. The congregation continues the German Credo in versi- 
fied form. The chant of the Our Father and Words of the Testament 
are given with German text. The rubrical directions end the melo- 
dies given in both orders suggest the use of the Chant in varying de- 
gree in both city and village churches. The Church Order clearly in- 
dicates that the priest retains his chant voice. 

We turn to a Cantionale of the same period. Cantionales were the 
‘choir books’ of the day. What type of music was specifically pre- 
scribed for choirs in the Church of the Augsburg Confession? 

We examine briefly a well known Cantionale by Lukas Lossius of 
Lueneburg, in northern Germany. The title of the book is: Psalmodia, 
hoc est, Cantica Sacra veteris Ecclesiae selecta. The date is 1553. 

The book contains a Latin introduction by Philip Melanchthon. The 
index lists Introitus, Alleluia, Sequentia, Antiphona, Responsoria, 
Hymni, Invitatoria, and Teutsche Geseng (German hymns). The five 
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line staff and the peculiar nail shaped notes of that period of printing 
are used. 

There are four sections in the book. The first part, called Liber 
Primus, contains Antiphons, Responsories, Hymns, and Sequences 
which are sung on Sundays and feast days of Christ. Lossius is not 
satisfied with mere printing of music and text, but the Sunday or feast 
day and the text of each musical number are explained. For the first 
Sunday in Advent for example a short explanation of the three fold ad- 
vent of our Lord is given. The second part, Liber Secundus, contains 
chants for the principal feasts of Saints. In the third part of the book 
Mass chants are given. A great variety of melodies is offered for each 
item of the Ordinary. A choice of Kyries offers melodies with the 
simple text, Kyrie eleison, or farsed texts. The melody of the Nicene 
Creed is the ancient setting. Litany and German Litany, Preface and 
Sanctus melodies are given. The fourth section of the book contains 
Psalms, a melody for the Athanasian Creed with proper Antiphon, 
Benedictus, Magnificat set to the eight Psalm tones, the Te Deum and 
Venite. All directions and explanatory remarks are in Latin. 

In the sixteenth century the Plainsong continued to be used exten- 
sively in the Church of the Augsburg Confession. The Church Or- 
ders continued in use into the seventeenth century. However the pic- 
ture changes gradually. The general unrest of the times, the destruc- 
tion of the Thirty Years’ War, together with the development of ‘rhyth- 
mical’ music outside of the Church, wrought havoc with the tradition- 
al music of the Church. (To be continued) 


Carl Bergen 
Trends in Children’s Worship 
General Introduction: A small boy was kneeling alone on 


the stone-paved floor of a downtown 
London church. A passer-by became 
much interested and asked him if he 
was saying his prayers. When the lit- 
tle boy said, “No,” the stranger vol- 
unteered eagerly, “Then you are list- 
ing to the voice of God”. “No”, said 
the boy, “I’m just giving Him my 
knees.” This child had caught much 
of the true spirit of worship. It is the 
worship of which young David wrote 
long ago, “Neither will I offer unto the 
Lord my God burnt offerings of that 
which costs me nothing”. Worship 
and sacrifice are closely related. The 
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little boy was “offering his knees” on the hard pavement, as we are 
called upon to offer sacrifices of prayer, praise and thanksgiving that 
“cost” us something. 

Our scholars in liturgics all point out that the center of Christian 
worship is the celebration of the Eucharist. Research also shows that 
at this point the Church stands in a long line of tradition. The church 
may here be said to follow the general emphasis of Hebrew temple 
worship. Along side of the worship of the Temple, there was a sec- 
ondary line which developed among the Hebrews. The Church has 
also followed the Hebrews in this. This secondary line stems from 
the Hebrew synagogue service which was a teaching office. The at- 
mosphere here was academic rather than churchly. Both of these 
strains are found in the Christian worship tradition. In the Reform- 
ation era, the Lutheran Church held these two strains in balance, al- 
ways acknowledging at the same time the glory of the Word and the 
Sacraments. However, after the “enlightenment” and “pietism”, the 
Lutheran Church tended to emphasize the secondary line, i.e., that 
which derived from the synagogue rather than the temple. Lutheran 
services became “instructional” with much attention paid to the bene- 
fit of the worshiper. The atmosphere of the school-room prevailed, 
and worship for the most part was directed horizontally rather than 
vertically. The worshiper tended to become the passive recipient of 
a treatment given by a “minister” rather than an active participant in 
a drama led by a “priest”. People were incessantly talked to, exhort- 
ed, and commanded. Even the teaching value of this sort of practice 
can now be questioned, to say nothing of its impoverishment of wor- 
ship. The fact is that there has been a steady loss of the objective, 
God-ward, sacrificial type of worship. One by one, the traditional ad- 
juncts of worship have faded, and the fabrics of worship have become 
meagre and barren. 

This emphasis on the intellectual certainly does not interest the 
children in the worship of the church. The colorlessness and abject 
dullness of such an emphasis does not even attract, let alone hold, the 
attention of the young. There is nothing to kindle the imagination, 
nothing to see or to do, nothing to challenge a small boy to “give Him 
my knees”. The result is that children dislike church and stay away 
from services, until they are able to “understand”. By that time 
many of them are lost to the church, witness the exodus of our young 
people once they are confirmed. A question in one of our “Confir- 
mation Manuals” points to the abject state of children’s worship in our 
church. The question concerns the liturgy of Holy Communion, and 
it hurries to add that if they have never attended a celebration of the 
Eucharist, they may ask some one who has. It has been fourteen years 
since their baptism, and they have not ever witnessed what we teach 
is the highest point of Christian worship! 
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Historical Sketch of Children’s Worship 


This neglect of children’s training in worship is certainly not new. 
In fact, there is some question as to whether children have ever been 
given the place in the services of the church that they should have. 
From the beginning of the Christian era, until about the sixth century, 
the Church was concerned chiefly with adult converts. During the 
period of expansion, men and women came into the Christian family, 
mature physically and mentally. The children of our parents appear 
to have been taken for granted. Attention was directed to the adults, 
and both worship and instruction were conducted on an adult level. 
Gradual habituation to the ways of the Church rather than any speci- 
al instruction was the method by which the young entered the Chris- 
tian family. 

Once out of the period of the catechumenate and with infant bap- 
tism the accepted practice, the Church adapted a new discipline. Since 
children were received into membership as infants, there was no long- 
er period of apprenticeship and training. Confirmation was intended to 
fill this defect, but the years spent by the candidate in the catechum- 
enate shrank until confirmation lost its real significance. The child 
was admitted to membership by a ceremony in which his preparation 
was represented merely by a series of ceremonial acts. The grace of 
God was thought to come automatically. Under such circumstances 
there was little need for special consideration of the child. In gener- 
al, the child was considered simply as a miniature adult differing only 
in age from his parents. 

With the Reformation came an interest in the instruction of the 
young, but the interest developed little beyond the original impulse. 
Certainly the worship of the Church remained on a level far above the 
participation of the children. This tendency was aggravated when 
Lutheran services became more and more didactic and colorless. 

The Sunday School movement began under Robert Raikes in the 
eighteenth century. This movement had no fundamental interest in 
the worship of children. In fact, it began not even for religious in- 
struction, but rather as a means of giving to the children of the poor 
the rudiments of a purely secular education. Only after Raikes had 
proven the feasibility of gathering children for instruction on Sunday 
did the Church see in the movement an opportunity to teach religion. 
Even then there was very little emphasis on worship. 


Whatever new insight may be found in the matter of Children’s 
worship must be credited in a large measure to the liturgical move- 
ment of the present day. This movement does not concern itself di- 
rectly with children’s worship as such. It began after a period of skep- 
ticism as a revival of sound, orthodox doctrine. This doctrinal re- 
vival now calls the Church in turn to a serious renewing of the wor- 
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ship of the Church. It calls the Church first, to a reassertion in prac- 
tice as well as in theory of the centrality of the Eucharist in the service 
of God. It calls the Church back to an imaginative appreciation of 
the historic liturgy as the drama of salvation. It calls us to worship 
that is active rather than passive, to devotion that is rich and beauti- 
ful, to the praise of the God who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


The Present Trends 


Children’s worship is coming more and more to be developed along 
the two traditional lines, formal as expressed in the Eucharist, and in- 
formal or instructional following the general pattern of Matins. The 
first type is usually referred to as the “Children’s Eucharist”, and the 
second finds expression in a variety of forms such as those provided in 
Church School Hymnals. Certain informal practices such as the 
building of children’s corners in the church, including children in the 
processions on High Festivals, and in other ways soliciting children’s 
participation in the services of the Church, are also becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

The Children’s Eucharist 


The service of Holy Communion celebrated with imagination is an 
act of worship suited to all age groups, especially to children. It has 
an objective, dramatic quality that apppeals to the imagination. 
There are actions and gestures that may be seen and followed. There 
is color and beauty. Such things interest children. 

However, in spite of its natural appeal, it should not be thought that 
the Eucharist will win its way with the children automatically. Chil- 
dren need to be instructed and trained in worship as in everything 
else. For the early training of the children, some churches have 
found the Children’s Eucharist of great help. 

The Children’s Eucharist is usually a low celebration (spoken rath- 
er than sung) with hymns. This is the basic service upon which all 
other forms and settings are but elaborations. If a Children’s Chapel 
is included in the Church building, it is fitting that the service be held 
there. If the church sanctuary itself is used for the service, especially 
if it is large, a portable altar may be stationed below the chancel steps, 
the point being that the whole service should be within easy sight and 
hearing of the “congregation”. The children sit in a compact group, 
so that the sense of corporate worship is enhanced. The Common Ser- 
vice Book in the form usually used in parish churches is not very well 
suited to children’s use. The print is too small, and the complex as- 
sortment of services and hymns which it contains makes it too bulky 
and confusing. It is hoped that some day in the near future the 
Church will publish an edition of the Liturgy specifically for children. 
The material should be well spaced for easy reading. Good illustra- 
tions could accompany the text and vari-colored print could indicate 
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clearly the pastor’s and people’s parts. Several good hymns could al- 
so be included. It is important that hymns should be used in order 
that music may come to be associated with the Eucharist from the 
very beginning. Thus the musical interpretation of the thought and 
spirit of worship is at once made familiar to the children. 

The conduct of a Children’s Eucharist requires the assistance of an 
instructor. In addition to the pastor at the altar, a well informed lay- 
man or assistant pastor is stationed with the children to help them in 
finding their places, to expla'n the service and to suggest the trend of 
their thoughts during the periods of silence. The pastor and instruc- 
tor work as a team throughout the service. If the group of children 
is small, the instructor kneels among them in the pews, but if there 
is a large congregation, he remains in the center aisle where he can 
best be heard when he speaks in a quiet voice. 

The instructor meets the children as they arrive and sees them to 
their places. Just before the service begins, he quietly reminds 
them of their purpose in coming, sees that they all have books, and 
leads them in the prayers of preparation. He usually announces the 
hymns as they are sung, and gives directions for finding such parts of 
the service as the Epistle and Gospel. Without obtruding upon the 
worship, the instructor continually guides the children with explana- 
tions of the ritual and ceremony. This type of instruction is not given 
on the same points or at the same breaks each Sunday, but is varied 
from week to week. At no time is the instructor allowed to extend 
unduly the length of time required in the conduct of the service; nor 
does it, when given by a skillful teacher, break the orderly progress 
or continuity of the service. 

It has been noted that the Eucharist is suited to children’s worship 
by virtue of its dramatic character and the participation of the wor- 
shiper which it entails. In the Children’s Eucharist, it is customary 
to knit the group into further active participation by training the boys 
to serve in turn at the altar. A speaking choir of older children may 
also be formed to insure recitation of the responses while instruction 
among the smaller ones is going on. |. 

Practice may vary widely in the matter of the age-group attending 
the Children’s Eucharist. Many think that children cannot begin too 
young. It must be admitted, however, that the presence of too young 
children creates a problem both for the instructor and for the older 
children who may be disturbed in their devotions. While one would 
hesitate to draw a rigid line of demarcation between those who should 
attend and thcse who should not, we might say that every child six or 
over ought to be able to begin to take his part in the historic worship 
of the church. The children who have been confirmed and are still in 
Sunday School will attend the Children’s Eucharist. This guarantees 
that communions will be made at such services, for Children’s Euch- 
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arists much be services for Communion. Done in this way, the whole 
service would last less than half an hour. The Eucharist could be 
celebrated for the children once a month and should add rather than 
detract from a loyal attendance at the regular services of the church. 
The Children’s Church 

A second type of children’s worship which has come increasingly 
into use and which might be alternated with the Children’s Eucharist 
is the “Children’s Church”. In many parishes chapels have been con- 
structed for the express purpose of providing a place for the conduct 
of such services. The most characteristic feature of the services used 
at “Children’s Church” is their patterning upon the Day Offices of the 
Common Service Book. When we recall that Matins and Vespers 
were themselves compiled from the ancient offices of Matins, Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Compline, it is easy to deduce 
their general form and content. The old Day Hours were built around 
the lectionary and the Psalter. Thus the present Day Offices have as 
their basic substance the Psalter and appointed readings from Holy 
Scripture. They are instructional services, but are characterized by 
the manner in which they hold in close relationship the two elements 
of instruction and worship. 

The Children’s Church patterns its whole form of worship after ad- 
ult models. The setting reproduces on a smaller scale, the church it- 
self. A close approximation to the forms and ceremonies of adult 
worship are also followed. In large parishes the children are often 
divided into several congregations, according to age, so that the wor- 
ship may be fitted to the experience and ability of the children involv- 
ed. Whenever possible, child participation in the worship is encour- 
aged. Sometimes the services may be led by a “minister” and two 
readers selected from the congregation. A children’s choir and child- 
ushers add to the “adult” atmosphere of the service. 

With such an arrangement, a very high standard of worship is possi- 
ble. The service may open with a hymn during which the little choir, 
led by a crucifer, enters and takes its place in the choir stalls. The 
order of service, like the Communion Liturgy, should be printed in a 
small hymnal and each child should have a book. This order usually 
follows the pattern of Matins quite closely, the actual phraseology 
being revised and simplified for the children. Led by their choir, the 
group can easily master the simpler canticles and psalms. Lessons 
from both Testaments may be read by two readers, and at the point in 
the service where a sermon would usually be delivered in an adult 
congregation, a lesson or instruction may be given by the person in 
charge of Children’s work. Adult observers have been greatly im- 
pressed with the results both of Eucharistic worship and Children’s 
Church. They have been impressed with the reverence and apparent 
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sincerity with which the children conduct themselves. They hav nect- 
ed the carry-over of intelligent and interested participation which is 
evident when the children attend the adult services later. It is usual- 
ly found that after a few years of such training in nothing-less-than- 
the-best in worship that the children give ample evidence of being not 
only intelligently aware of the various modes of worship used in their 
church, but also at home in the use and practice of them, so much so 
that they are able to join with greater understanding and satisfaction 
in the regular worship of the church. To be concluded. 
William H. Baar 


Questions Often Asked by a Newcomer 
Into a Liturgical Lutheran Parish 


Why do some people cross themselves? 

Why do some people bow or genuflect to the altar? 

Why do some people kneel? 

Why do some people partake of Holy Communion every Sunday? 

Why do some people go to church on weekdays for Matins and 
Vespers, for Private Absolution, and for private prayer? 

Why the vestments worn by the ministers? 

Why don’t all Lutherans have the same customs? 

Why are not all Lutheran parishes liturgical? 

Why all this formality? 

Doesn’t a liturgical parish overemphasize externals? 

Why do some people feel fortunate to belong to a liturgical parish? 


INTRODUCTION 


When the average Lutheran or Protestant comes into a liturgical 
Lutheran church, he is usually impressed by the reverence and deep 
spirituality of the service. He feels that he has come into a house of 
God where the presence of God is realized. But he is often puzzled 
by certain things he sees and hears as, for example, worshippers cross- 
ing themselves, the minister wearing eucharistic vestments, the whole 
service being chanted by minister, deacon, subdeacon, choir, and con- 
gregation, the stately hymns sung by the people, etc. And since these 
things are different from what they did where he came from, he is in- 
clined to regard them as un-Lutheran or “catholic” in the sense of Ro- 
man Catholic. This reaction is quite natural. People usually dislike 
the unfamiliar simply because it is unfamiliar. But if they are open 
minded and devout, they w:ll welcome and seek information about 
these things rather than reject and condemn them. And that 
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is the reason for this paper. Its purpose is to answer some of the 
questions frequently asked by a newcomer into a liturgical Lutheran 
parish. 

“Just as the dissimilar length of day and night does not injure the 
unity of the Church, so we believe that the true unity of the Church 
is not injured by dissimilar rites instituted by men; although it is 
pleasing to us that, for the sake of tranquility (unity and good order), 
that universal rites be observed, just as also in the church we willing- 
ly observe the order of the Mass, the Lord’s Day, and other more em- 
inent festival days. And with a very grateful mind we embrace the 
profitable and ancient ordinances, especially since they contain a dis- 
cipline by which it is profitable to educate and train the pepople.” 


Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Art. VII, VIII 


Why do some people cross themselves? 


The word “some” in this question shows that not all worshippers 
cross themselves. This is their privilege. But those who cross them- 
selves do so because it is one of the most ancient of Christian customs. 
The practice probably goes back to apostolic times and was in common 
use in the second century. It is therefore in no way distinctly “Ro- 
man Catholic.” Christians crossed themselves long before there was 
a Roman Catholic Church. Crossing oneself is prescribed in Luther’s 
Small Catechism (“In the morning when you rise you shall bless your- 
self with the holy cross and say:”) and is authorized in many Luther- 
an service books. In his Large Catechism Dr. Martin Luther recom- 
mends the custom of instructing children to cross themselves for the 
purpose of recalling their divine Protector in moments of danger, ter- 
ror, and temptation. 

Crossing oneself is done by putting the right hand to the forehead, to 
the breast, and to the left and right shoulders, with the words: “In the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” By 
doing this we profess our faith in the Triune God and in our redemp- 
tion through Christ crucified. But it is more than a profession of faith. 
It is a prayer of thanksgiving or for blessing to God the Father, in the 
Holy Spirit, through our one and only Mediator, Jesus Christ. 

In our daily life we usually cross ourselves upon rising and retiring, 
at the beginning of prayer and devotions, or as a plea for help in dang- 
er and temptation, and as an act of faith at other times by which we ex- 
press our trust in the grace of God through the Cross of Christ. 

In the church we usually cross ourselves at the beginning and end 
of worship and at the following places in the Holy Communion Ser- 
vice: During the opening words “In the Name of etc.”; at the beginning 
of the Introit; at the end of the Absolution; at the end of the Gloria in 
Excelsis; when the Gospel is announced (here a small cross is traced 
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with the right thumb on the forehead, lips, and heart with the prayer 
that we may understand the Gospel, profess it, and trust in it); at the 
end of the Creed; during the Sanctus at the words, “Blessed is He;” 
when we receive the holy Body and precious Blood of Our Lord; 
when the minister says, “Depart in peace;” and at the end of the Bene- 
diction. 

The holy Cross is the symbol of our salvation. We were signed with 
it when we were baptized. It is the sign by which the Church blesses 
people and things. By using it we become part of the wonderful his- 
tory of our faith and companions of the company of the saints. It is 
right that we should make the sign of the Cross frequently and to 
glory in it, saying with St. Paul, “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Why do some people bow or genuflect to the altar? 


It is a very old and proper custom to reverence toward the altar by 
bowing or genuflecting (kneeling momentarily on the right knee) 
when entering and leaving the church and when passing before the 
altar. The altar is a symbol of God’s presence in His House (like the 
flag is a symbol of our country) and it is our duty to show Him rever- 
ence. When God appeared to Moses in the burning bush, He de- 
manded of Moses not only ingvard but also outward reverence, saying, 
“Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the ground on which thou 
standest is holy ground.” 


In our irreverent age there is a crying need for sincere acts of rever- 
ence by Christians. For that reason we also cherish the ancient and 
laudable custom of bowing at the mention of the holy Name of Jesus, 
during the words, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost” in the Gloria Patri, during “Holy, holy, hoiy” in the 
Sanctus, and when the minister lays the Blessing on us at the end of 
the service. 

In this connection we might also say something about giving God 
our best. Visitors in a liturgical parish are often impressed with the 
attention given to making the House of God and its worship as preci- 
ous and beautiful as possible. Well, is this not what we should do? 
If at home we show our honor to those we love by putting on our most 
festive clothes and setting our tables with candles and flowers and fine 
linen, how much more ought the Church to dress her ministers in 
beautiful vestments and deck the altar with candles to show her love 
for God. According to the very first Commandment we are to give 
God first place in our life. Surely, then, nothing is too good for the 
House of God and the Worship of God. Besides, in liturgical worship 
each object, each ornament, each vestment has a meaning and pur- 
pose for the glorification of God and the edification of man. 
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Why do some people kneel? 


Before you and I can worship God and take our parts in the worship 
service, it is necessary for us to humble ourselves before God and con- 
fess our sins. That is not hard to understand. And that during this 
solemn act we should humbly get down on our knees before God is al- 
so obvious enough. We cannot disregard the many statements in the 
Holy Scriptures which say, “O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker,” or the example of Our Lord 
Himself who in the Garden of Gethsemane fell down on His knees to 
pray. We should not let sectarian prejudice keep us from getting 
down on our knees. We can confess our sins sitting down or standing 
up or lying down, but if we want to make a good confession, then we 
shall do well to get down on our knees and express to God both with 
the heart and the body that we have sinned. 


Why do some people partake of Holy Communion every Sunday? 

From the beginning the Holy Communion Service was celebrated on 
every Lord’s Day and sometimes every day, as we learn from Acts, 
chapter 2. That was also the common practice of our Lutheran branch 
of the Holy Christian Church in the sixteenth century. Dr. Luther 
said that Holy Communion should be celebrated every Sunday and 
feast day and, if some desire it, even oftener. We have Our Lord’s 
command for frequent communion and we have His precious promise 
that in it He bestows on every believer the benefits and blessing of 
His redemptive work. Since that is true, what can be said against the 
use of the Lord’s Supper every Sunday? 

The Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., is quoted in the Lutheran magazine, 
Una Sancta, as saying, “A high school teacher, former missionary in 
India and former college professor, sought out a parish in which the 
Holy Eucharist is available at least every Lord’s Day. This person, 
Miss Esther Feddersen, writes, ‘I believe that what I wanted most of 
all from the first was to be priv:leged to go to Holy Communion each 
Sunday. And now, after a year and a half, I know that that, and ev- 
erything that has come along with it, has been the great big thing in 
my life all that while.’ ” 


Why do some people go to church on weekdays for Matins and 
Vespers, for Private Absolution, and for private prayer? 

The Church has always recognized the necessity of daily worship of 
God. Such worship was also at one time the normal practice in the 
Lutheran Church. That is why the Lutheran Church retained the 
chief daily offices, Matins and Vespers. These services were held ev- 
ery day for two and a half centuries in many places, as, for example, 
in Denmark. 

Every sincere Christian, too, recognizes the necessity of daily com- 
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munion with God. He needs forgiveness of sins every day and receiv- 
es many favors from God every day and so he desires pardon and 
wants to offer gratitude and homage to God daily. This he can do 
at home, but isn’t it better to do it in the church, the house of God, the 
house of prayer, in union and communion with the Church? 

The need for forgiveness of sins is also the reason why regular pro- 
visions should be made in church for the administration of Private 
Absolution, and why a Christian will want to use this means of grace 
from time to time. When Our Lord “breathed on His disciples and 
said unto them, Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them 
and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” He made provisions 
in His Church for something that is of vital importance. The fact that 
non-Lutheran Protestants have discarded it and that it has come into 
disuse in the Lutheran Church does not make it less important. The 
official Lutheran position as stated in her Confessions is that Private 
Confession and Absolution are to be retained, and Luther even pro- 
vided a liturgical form for its administration in his Small Catechism 
(“Pray, Propose to Me a Brief Form of Confession”). Fortunately, 
this official act of the Church is being restored more and more. 

In 1952 the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover, the largest 
Lutheran Church in Germany, voted to reintroduce Private Confes- 
sion and Absolution according to Lutheran doctrine and practice. 

As to keeping the church open for private prayer, here is a state- 
ment from a layman’s point of view by Mr. Paul Reinkensmeier, Jr.: 
“The open door policy practiced by the Roman Catholic and Episcop- 
al churches is a pattern we might well follow. The majority of our 
Lutheran churches draw back the bolts on their doors only long en- 
ough for the congregation to enter, attend and leave the scheduled 
services. As a house of prayer, we limit the use of our churches to a 
period of three or four hours per week. I do not believe that there is 
a vandal lurking behind every bush intent upon slipping through an 
open door to desecrate our altars. If a perverted mind is intent upon 
committing such an act, a locked door will not deter him. The spirit 
of reverence, the peace and quiet, the symbolical furnishings of the 
church are all conducive to prayer and meditation. In the church, as 
nowhere else, some can feel a greater and more profound nearness to 
God. Ferial visits of the faithful also preach a powerful sermon to 
those who observe them on their way to and from the church. It will 
be a blessed day in the life of the parish, the parishioner and the com- 
munity, when the church doors stand daily ajar and all are bidden to 
enter, rest and pray.” (Quoted in Una Sancta, Volume VII, No. 5) 


Why the vestments worn by the ministers? 


It has been customary in every age and country to invest people of 
office in distinctive garments. The judge, the soldier, the fireman, 
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the policeman, all have their special gown or uniform. They are 
dressed in these garments both to distinguish them for their work and 
to make them more conscious of their duties. The same thing is true 
of clergymen. 

Vestments are the uniform of the ministers of Christ when they are 
exercising the functions of their ministry. If they wear clerical vest- 
ments daily, it shows that they are on duty daily. 

In the Old Testament God Himself commanded the priests’ vest- 
ments and specified in every detail their material and shape. It is in- 
teresting to note that the basic material was pure white linen and that 
some of the vestments were very colorful and elaborate. 


For the New Testament God gave no such blueprints. But it was 
natural that the ministers should wear distinctive garments, especially 
when celebrating the chief service, the Holy Eucharist. And so the 
traditional vestments developed, all of which have their particular 
function and significance. 


It is not possible here to describe these vestments, but your pastor 
will gladly give you information on this and other items of Christian 
life and worship. Perhaps you could arrange for a series of talks on 
such subjects as: the equipment and ceremonies for the Holy Com- 
munion Service, Holy Baptism, Private Absolution, Confirmation, 
Marriage, Christian burial, and other offices; the Church Calendar; 
the sign of the Cross; vestments; the Mass; Gregorian chant; church 
music; hymns; the stations of the Cross; chrism; palms; incense; bells; 
ashes; pictures and statues; the churching of women; fasting and ab- 
stinence; symbolism; architecture; the sanctuary lamp; ember days; 
praying with uplifted hands; women having their heads covered in 
church; etc. 


Why don’t all Lutherans have the same customs? 


The Lutheran Church lives by the principle that there must be lib- 
erty in all such things as are neither commanded nor forbidden by God 
in the Holy Scriptures. She professes in her Formula of Concord: 
“We believe, teach and confess also that no church should condemn 
another because one has less or more external ceremonies not com- 
manded by God than the other, if otherwise there is agreement among 
them in doctrine and all its articles, as also in the right use of the Holy 
Sacraments, according to the well-known saying, ‘Disagreement in 
fasting does not destroy agreement in faith.’ ” Anyone acting con- 
trary to this principle is either misinformed or lacks the true Lutheran 
spirit. It is not necessary in Christian life and worship that all should 
express themselves in the same way nor that the same usages should 
be followed in every parish. But unity in faith and the exercise of 
Christian love and tolerance are necessary. 
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Why are not all Lutheran parishes liturgical? 


To understand why all Lutherans do not follow the traditional cus- 
toms of the Church, you must know something of her liturgical his- 
tory. At the time of the sixteenth century Reformation, Luther and 
his followers did not break with the Holy Christian and Apostolic 
Church. They rejected everything contrary to the Holy Scriptures, 
but reaffirmed all the doctrines of the Church Universal and retained 
all the rites and ceremonies and customs (including music, vestments, 
furnishings etc.) which were not in conflict with God’s Word. Their 
idea was not to start a new church, but to reform or purify the existing 
church and to keep everything that was good and salutary. 

But this was not the idea of other reformers. Many of these sought 
to discard everything they did not like in the existing church as “pop- 
ery,” including much that was good and pure in itself. Their mis- 
guided zeal knew no bounds. They destroyed altars, vestments, pic- 
tures, statues, carvings, and reduced the house of God to a bare meet- 
ing hall. Music, the sign of the Cross, the Church Year, and many 
other ancient and laudable customs were condemned simply because 
they wanted something new. 

Now, while Lutherans did not go along with this sectarian idea in 
the beginning, they were influenced by it later. Especially in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Lutheran Church suffered 
from the influence of non-Lutherans, Pietists, and rationalists. 


It was only in the last part of the nineteenth century that Lutheran- 
ism began to recover her heritage. The recovery since then has been 
slow, but more and more Lutherans are becoming liturgical. These 
liturgical parishes do not criticize and condemn or look down on other 
Lutheran churches or individuals. They regard externals as matters 
of liberty in the true Lutheran spirit. But they do not regard them 
as useless and of little account. Just as parents are pleased with 
children who have good table manners, so our heavenly Father must 
be pleased with His children who follow “good manners” in their life 
and worship. Anyone who reads about the majestic, the colorful, and 
beautiful worship He prescribed in the Old Testament must come to 
the conclusion that God is pleased to be worshipped in that way. He 
has not prescribed any form of worship in the new Testament, but He 
has told us to “prove all things and to hold fast that which is good.” 
And St. Paul urges, “Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report . . . think on these things.” 


Why all this formality? 

Worship must, above all, be internal. “God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Worship 
that does not come from the heart does not conform to the truth is 
valueless and worse than valueless. 
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But at the same time, since man is not pure spirit but embodied 
spirit, since he has both body and a soul, his worship must necessarily 
also be external. It is through external actions and symbols—words, 
too, are symbols—that internal worship expresses itself. Nor is that 
all. Externals are not only expressive, they are also impressive. 
They react on the mind and will in such a way as to stimulate devo- 
tion, hold attention, and develop good habits in worship. ° 

There is some difference between individual and corporate worship. 
Individual or private worship can be more or less informal, that is, 
without prescribed forms and ceremonies. But corporate worship 
must always be formal. By formal is meant that certain prescribed 
rites and ceremonies have to be followed. It is like playing music. 
When an individual plays by himself, he can play anything in any way 
he likes. But when he plays in an orchestra, he has to play prescribed 
music in unison with others. Christ expressed the difference when 
He spoke to His disciples about prayer. For corporate worship He 
prescribed a set or formal prayer, but not for private worship. He 
said, “When thou (singular) prayest, go into thy closet and speak to 
thy Father, which seeth in secret ... But when ye (plural) pray 
... pray ye: Our Father.... ” 

And so it is not a question of being formal or informal. For all 
churches, even the so-called informal, must have some kind of form. 
But the question is, What forms shall we follow? Shall we use the 
forms that have come down to us in the Church of the ages, the forms 
that have stood the test of time, the forms that are hallowed by the 
Apostles, the martyrs, and saints; or shall we follow our own individ- 
ualistic and self-willed likes and dislikes? We are here confronted 
not only with a matter of loyalty, but with a choice between three 
things: the bad, the good, and the best. We Lutherans are a liturgical 
church. It is our official policy to follow the best forms or to seek 
to restore them where they have been discarded. For we feel that 
nothing but the best is good enough in Christian life and worship. We 
are not satsified with whimsical likes and dislikes on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups, but we rely on the scholarly research of the 
forms of the past and on the judgment of those who are authorities in 
the field of liturgy. You will notice that a liturgical Lutheran church 
follows the rites and forms prescribed in the Lutheran service books. 
Does a liturgical parish overemphasize externals? 

To the average person it may seem as though externals are overem- 
phasized because the externals are the things he notices. The average 
person judges a church by its externals, by what he sees, rather than 
what he hears. Of course, he shouldn’t; he should judge a church by 
its doctrines and not its customs. But since he does it anyhow, we 
shall try to make the position of a liturgical Lutheran parish very 
clear. 
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Externals are not the essentials nor the objectives of a liturgical par 
ish. What the liturgical parish stands for is the preaching of the Word 
of God in all its truth and purity and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments according to their institution by Christ. And its objective is 
to make God instead of man more and more the real center in the life 
movi worship of its members, individually, in the family, and in the par. 
ish. 

For that reason the emphasis in a liturgical parish is on Bible study 
and the use of the Means of Grace; the restoration of the Holy Com- 
munion Service to its proper place as the chief service every Sunday 
and major holy day; the restoration of a greater appreciation of Holy 
Baptism and its meaning in the ongoing life of a Christian; the restora- 
tion of the salutary use of Private Absolution; the restoration of the 
study of the Church’s Confessions for the fortification of our people's 
faith and for their guidance in the complex world in which they are 
living; the restoration of the Christian training of the children, first of 
all by pious parents in the home and then by the Church; the restora- 
tion of the Church’s daily prayer services and the open church for use 
as the house of prayer; the restoration of the rites, ceremonies, and 
customs (including music and the other Christian arts) which are our 
precious heritage; and all this for the glory of God and the sanctifica- 
tion of man in time and eternity. 


Why do some pople feel fortunate to belong to a liturgical parish? 


Recently an individual who had received a church bulletin from a 
liturgical parish wrote the pastor: 

“I appreciate your enclosing a copy of your church program which 
was very interesting. I think your having morning prayer in church 
daily at 9:30 is a wonderful thing. This is the first time I have ever | 
heard of a Lutheran Church doing this. Wish all did. Also your two 
services on Sunday, one of which is Holy Communion. What a com- 
fort it must be to your parishioners to be able to partake any Sunday 
or every Sunday. May God richly bless your work.” 

This person saw the advantages of a Lutheran parish in which not 
only pure Christian doctrine but also pure Christian-rites, ceremonies, 
and customs are followed, all of which are authorized in Lutheran ser- 
vice books, but unfortunately ignored in most places. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful thing to live and worship in a liturgical 
parish once you realize the significance of the things such a parish 
stands for. There all life and worship are God-centered, in the Spir- 
it, through Christ, our one-only Redeemer and Mediator. There fel- 
lowship with the saints of all ages is a reality. And there Lutheran- 
ism is part and parcel of the One Holy Universal Christian and Apos- 
tolic Church. 
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“Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His Name: bring an offering 
and come before Him: worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


Paul H. D. Lang 


Notes and News 


The readers of UNA SANCTA are interested in what the local par- 
ish does to make the liturgy meaningful for its parishoners. Under 
the guidance of its pastor, the Reverend A. W. Trinklein, Saint Mat- 
thew Lutheran Church of New York City, the oldest Lutheran church 
in America, has initiated a number of projects to interpret the liturgy 
to its people. As Vicar of Saint Matthew Church during the past year 
I was able to help carry out these programs, and I would like to share 
them with the readers of UNA SANCTA. 


On Rogate Sunday for the past two years Saint Matthew Church 
conducted a Narrative Eucharist. This is the service of Holy Com- 
munion taken through step by step with a short commentary preced- 
fng each part of the service. The commentary explains the part of the 
service that follows; it shows the relation of this part to the other parts 
of the service, it suggests how the faithful should use this part in their 
worship. For example, immediately before the pastor says “In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” a reader 
explains what this invocation does, why it comes at the beginning of 
the service, and what the people should be doing in their worship 
when it is spoken. We did the same thing for every part of the ser- 
vice right through to the Benediction. The commentary took the 
place of the sermon for that particular Sunday. Each time the Nar- 
rative Eucharist was celebrated, the people received it with great en- 
thusiasm. They felt that the service did what it was supposed to do. 
It made the Communion liturgy more meaningful to them, and it 
helped them to worship better than they had ever done before. 


Another project designed to interpret the liturgy is the use ofa 
mimeographed “Supplement to the Order of Service” for every Sun- 
day and Feast of the Church Year. This “Supplement” contains the 
propers for the particular feast to be celebrated. For example, on the 
Twelfth Sunday After Trinity the Introit, the Collect, the Epistle, the 
Gradual, and the Gospel for that day are written out completely. Be- 
sides the propers the “Supplement” also contains the title and text for 
the sermon the number and names of the hymns, and the titles of the 
organ selections to be played. The “Supplement” also contains a 
commentary on the propers for the day, and this is one of its most im- 
portant features. The commentary describes the unique character of 
the feast to be celebrated; it shows how the different propers of the 
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feast are related; it briefly explains each of the propers. Every wor- 
shipper at Saint Matthew receives a copy of “The Supplement to the 
Order of Service” as he enters the church. He has been urged to 
prepare himself for the worship by reading through the propers and 
the commentary and to follow along when the propers are read during 
the order of service. Seminarian Milton Rudnick, graduate student 
at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., originated the idea of the 
“Supplement” when he was Vicar of Saint Matthew Church two years 
ago with the cooperat'on of former organist, Mr. Edward Wojtkowski. 

Last year Saint Matthew Church conducted a course on “Liturgy 
and Worship” as part of its Adult Education Program. The course 
was a series of one hour, Wednesday evening discussions, running for 
eight weeks from Wednesday within the Octave of Easter. The goal 
of the course was to enable the members of Saint Matthew to worship 
better. We used the Common Service as the means to describe the 
different components of worship. We suggested ways of improving 
worship attitudes and habits. We used litanies and prayers and de- 
votions in connection with the course and suggested that the people 
use them in their private worship at home. Those who attended the 
discussions were grateful for the opportunity to grow in worship. 

If you would like to receive a single copy of the Narrative Euchar- 
ist or of the “Supplement to the Order of Service”, I suggest that you 
write to the Reverend A. W. Trinklein, 202 Sherman Avenue, New 
York 34, N.Y. 


JOHN H. TIETJEN 


The Ashby Printing Company of Erie, Pennsylvania has announced 
the publishing of the 1953 Lutheran Liturgical Calendar. The calend- 


ar is edited by The Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, staff-member of | 


UNA SANCTA and Professor of Systematic Theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. The calendar adheres strictly to the 
rite of the Synodical Conference, The Lutheran Liturgy, and The 
Common Service Book of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
All the festivals of both calendars, together with such additional com- 
memorations as official rites and calendars of the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession in this country have prescribed in the past, are indi- 
cated in the liturgical colors directed by the two service-books. This 
thoroughly Lutheran calendar is available in the regular standard 
heading or with the imprint of the local parish. The 1953 calendar 
has as the illustration on its standard heading a symbolic picture of the 
apostle of love, St. John the Evangelist. On the back of each month’s 
sheet are listed all the Sundays and holy days of that month, with in- 
dication of the appropriate propers at the Holy Eucharist (including 
not only the Epistle and Gospel, but also the Introit, Collect, Gradual 
and Preface) and the choir offices (including the Invitatory). Tradi- 
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tional customs associated with particular days and seasons are also 
described briefly. Where either hymnal contains the proper office 
hymn for a day or season, the fact is carefully noted. 


The calendar is of great value to Pastors, teachers, sacristans, altar 
guilds and lay people generally in living the cycle of Redemption with 
the Church as it is unfolded in the Church Year. Help bring the cal- 
endar into every church, school and home. Single copies may be pur- 
chased at 40 cents each; when the calendars are purchased in suffici- 
ent quantity, the cost ranges as low as 18 cents each. For further in- 
formation write directly to the Ashby Company, Erie, Penna. 


Our cover depicts the Poverello of Assisi casting aside the riches and 
vain pomp of this world and being wedded to Lady Poverty. “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal: for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” (St. Matthew 16:19-21) 


Writers in this issue: The Rev. Carl Bergen, Pastor of the Church of 
St. John the Baptist, Hoboken, N. J. Pastor Bergen is a scholar in the 
field of the Gregorian Chant. He has recently returned from Europe 
where he studied the Chant and observed its execution at the world- 
famous Benedictine communities at Maria Laach, Beuren, Solemnes 
and the Lutheran foundation of the Gregorian Chant at Alpirsbach, in 
the Province of Wuerttemberg, Germany. —The Rev. Wm. H. Baar 
is staff-member of UNA SANCTA and Pastor of Immanuel Church, 
New Haven, Conn. — The Rev. Paul H. D. Lang is Pastor of Trinity 
Church, Palo Alto, California. — The Rev. Mr. John H. Tietjen is a 
seminarian at Concordi. Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. He has re- 
cently finished his vicarage year at St. Matthews’ Church, New York, 
N. Y. and is now completing his preparatory studies for the Sacred 
Ministry at Concordia Seminary. 


The article “Questions often asked by a Newcomer into a Liturgi- 
cal Lutheran Parish” will be prepared for general distribution in 
pamphlet form at a moderate cost if there is sufficient interest and de- 
mand. We would be interested to hear from you about this. Such a 
pamphlet can do much to instruct in the spirit of Lutheran worship 
and to erase all mis-information. 


We depend on you to continue your subscription to UNA SANCTA 
and to enlist new subscribers. Please be prompt in renewing your 
subscription. If in doubt, please contact our business office. It will 
take only a moment of your time and will mean much to the future 
of UNA SANCTA. Any gift of your charity over and above the sub- 
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scription rate is sincerely appreciated and helps to continue this hum- 
ble work to the glory of Christ the King and that of His Holy Church. 
Thank you for your gifts, for your testimony and for your prayers. 


God willing, the next issue of UNA SANCTA will appepar on the 
Feast of St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr, (transferred from Novem- 
ber 30) December 1, 1952. This will be the Advent and Christmas is- 
sue. We are always interested to receive reports of liturgical activities 
in our parishes, schools and seminaries. 


UNA SANCTA is happy to announce the printing of Christmas 
cards by the Seminary Press, which is sponsored by a group of semin- 
arians of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. These cards are 
distinctive in their fme liturgical design. Printed on the inside are 
stanzas from the famous Lutheran Christmas chorales. This group 
of seminarians deserves your support for the fine work which they 
have produced, and which they hope to continue to produce, branch- 
ing out in other types of cards for all occasions For further informa- 
tion please write to: 


The Seminary Press 

c-o Seminarian Andrew Weyermann 
Concordia Seminary 

St. Louis 5, Mo. 


